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A HAPPY NAVAHO MOTHER WEAVING AT THE LOOM WHILE TWO OF THE CHILDREN HELP 
HER BY CARDING AND SPINNING THE WOOL. rHE TWO JARS SHOWN REPRESENT THI 
ONLY POTTERY MADE BY THE NAVAHOS AND ARE USED IN THEIR DANCES AS KETTLE 
DRUMS, BEING COVERED WITH RAWHIDE AFTER A LITTLE WATER HAS BEEN POURED IN 
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When Navaho Rugs 
Were Blankets 


CHarctces Avery AMSDEN 
SOU THWESI1 MUSEUM, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Illustrations are from the 


author's book ““Navaho Weaving 


T IS odd to think of clothing as grow 

ing up, especially woolen garments 
which are more likely to grow downward 
The Navaho’s blank 


et, however, has grown in the past sixty 


through shrinkage 


years to a rug, sometimes large enough 
co be called a carpet. | have one in mind 
which is said to weigh four hundred 
pounds and to have taken several women 


Ie 


twelve by eighteen feet in size, and so 


several months to weave is some 


thick that almost constant use since 1884 
had done no apparent harm 

Navaho weaving began, if we really 
want to go down co its roots, long before 


the Navaho tribe was known in its 


present location, or had ever learned any 


thing about loom weaving. The Pueblo 


peoples who were the remote ancestors of 
those living today first practiced this great 


craft in the Southwest, using cotton 





REPLICA IN NATIVE Wool or THE SAND 
PAINTING SIL NE ALE, FROM THE NIGHT 
CHANT CEREMONY—-Southwest Museum 


Where 


they learned to cultivate cotton, 


instead of the wool of later times 
and 
spin and weave it, is more than we can 
say, but it is perfectly plain to archeolo 
gists who find cotton blankets buried 
with their dead that they were at it at 
least a thousand years ago and have kept 
at it right down to this day. No trace of 
the Navaho can be found in those early 
times, none in fact until almost the time 
of Spanish discovery and conquest of the 
Southwest. As nearly as we can determine 
the Navaho came into the Pueblo South 
west only a century or two sooner than 
the Spaniards, whose arrival dates from 
the year 1540 

The Navaho were a small tribe then 
1 


but a very aggressive and fast-growing 
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one. Some hunting, a little farming, and 
a great deal of raiding, comprised their 
economic system. Captive Pueblo women 
taught them weaving, and stolen Spanish 
sheep provided the material. 
to fame as weavers of fine blankets is told 


Their rise 


in liccle snatches in old Spanishdocuments, 
for their own legends are not reliable as 
records First comes a_ bare 
the year 1780 that they 
“weave their blankets and 
wool.”’ In 1795 they are said to ‘work 


historic 
mention in 


clothes of 


their wool with more delicacy and taste 
than the Spaniards’; four years later a 


report credits them with a surplus of 


woolens, which they exchange for various 
Spanish goods; and in 1812 a Spanish 
New Mexican writer admits that the 
Navaho are the principal weavers of the 


three Sonora, 


Thus did 


the Pueblo loom and Spanish wool com 


northern provinces of 


Chihuahua, and New Mexico 


bine with Navaho enterprise to create 
an article destined to be known the world 
around. The barter of a few blankets 
with Spaniards in 1799 had become a 
million-dollar rug business in 1931 

The loom which the Navaho copied 
from the Pueblos was, of course, entirely 
a home-made affair, and ic differed from 
our looms in having no permanent frame 
work. Weaving a blanket consumed the 
loom, and a new one had to be made for 
Only che supporting 


poles and the weaving implements could 


every occasion 
be used again and again. Our illustration 
shows the appearance of this loom with 
It is upright, tightly 
The 


woman laid the warp in a continuous line 


the weaver at work 


stretched between two stout poles 


from pole to pole while these lay on the 


ground. After they were raised to the 


upright position and pulled tight, che 
heddies, controlled by loops of string 
clasping alternate warps, were attached 
Weaving began at the bottom, with a 
strand of weft carefully passed through an 
opening in the warp rack made by turning 
the batten sidewise in the opened shed 
Then the batten was turned edgewise and 
used to press the warp strand into place; 
a new shed was opened by pulling for 
ward the heddle rod, the batten held it 
open, and a fresh strand was inserted 
Such a loom is not difficult to rig or to 
operate and with patience and practice 
truly beautiful fabrics can be made. Full 
directions for rigging and weaving, with 
explanatory diagrams, will be found in 
my book called ‘‘Navaho Weaving.” 
Preparation of the raw wool involved 
several processes; shearing, cleaning, card 
They cannot be described 
here, but an illustration of the spinning 


ing, spinning 
process is given. The woman twirls her 
wooden spindle with the left hand while 
the right manipulates the wool being 
wound around it. Three separate spin 
nings are needed to produce a strand of 
even average fineness, and many more 
were lavished on the best yarns of the 
olden days. The student weaver will be 
wise to use a ready-spun yarn and avoid 
all this preliminary bother. The Navaho 
themselves did this often enough when 
machine-made yarns became available 
The first of such yarns were imported by 
American merchants from Saxony and 
are known by chat name. Later the type 
of yarn called Germantown replaced it, 
and is in use even today 

Having imitated the technic of Pueblo 
weaving, it was natural for the new tribe 


of weavers to imitate the product as well 
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SPINNING, THE RIGHT 


HAND TWIRLS THE 
WOODEN SPINDLE 
WHILE THE LEFT 
STRETCHES AND 
GUIDES THE STRAND 
Courtesy of Mr. Philip 


Johnator 


The 


straight sleeveless dress. This the Navaho 


Pueblo women had long worn a 


adopted, making it in two identical pieces 
sewn together instead of one folded in half 
Pueblo men and women wore squarish 
blankets over the shoulders when the 


weather required such covering and this 


garment became a fixture with the 
Navaho. The woman's shoulder blanket 
was the smaller, with narrower stripes 


than the man’s, commonly called a ‘‘chief 
blanket.’’ Men often wore a woolen shirt 
woven square and flat, then doubled and 
sewn under one arm. Little square sleeves 
were patched on with needle and thread, 
and the neck was fashioned by tucking 
and sewing under. Children, once big 
enough to feel the need of dressing like 
their elders, were provided with the same 
garments on a smaller scale 

The loom made most of the clothing 
of the tribe and every family was its own 
tailor, just as many of our families were a 
century ago 


Well provided now with 





sheep and horses, the Navaho were self 


sufficient and very proud of themselves, 
but they were to learn the bitter truth of 
the old saying that pride goeth before a 
fall 
defied their neighbors, Pueblo and Span 


For centuries they had robbed and 


ish Their number had grown from 
probably only a few hundred in 1540 to 
ten thousand in the space of three cen 
turies. The cribal territory was immense, 
larger than many of our eastern states 
Then the Americans came. But before we 
go into that great change in Navaho 
weaving, let us linger a moment over the 
colors and patterns of these earlier times 

Color was perhaps the hardest problem 
the Navaho weaver had to solve, for of 


course she would never rest content to 


work in the restricted color range of 
natural white and rusty brown-black 
wools. Pueblo experience in native dye 


stuffs certainly was of some help, with 


the serious limitation that wool and 


cotton do not take the same dyes equally 
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I WOMAN S SHOULDER BLANKET FROM THE BATTLEPIELD OF 


WOUNDED KNEE (1590) 
2. NATIVE DYES GIVE THIS BLANKET 


A PLEASANT HARMONY OF BLACK, PALE RED, YELLOW, 
AND ORANGE ON A WHITE GROUND 3 “REVIVAL STYLE , BLANKET USING OLD DESIGNS 
IN A NEW WAY 4. GERMANTOWN YARN BLANKET OF ABOUT 190« 
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ABOVE AN UNUSUAL SHOULDER 


BLANKET PATTERN OF WHICH THE 


IN GREEN AND WHITE THE 
WITH INDIGO BLUE AND BLACK 


GROUND COLOR IS 
BAYETA RED WITH CROSS FIGURES 


FOUR PANELS ARE FILLED 
STRIPES: THE ANCIENT “‘MOKI PATTERN 
Laboratory {nt polo 


BELOW A CHIEF BLANKET OF ABOUT 1880, 1N 


THE TERRACED STYLE BLACK, BLUE 
WHITE 


AND 
STRIPES WITH BAYETA RED FIGURES 
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well. More helpful probably were the 


Spanish settlers of New Mexico. They 
at least provided an excellent red, che 
hardest color to achieve with any of the 
natural resources of the Navaho country 
It was a ready-dyed—a 


Hannel or baize called in Spanish bayeta 


cloth, stout 
English woolen mills produced it, dyed a 


rich scarlet-to-crimson tone with co 


chineal. Spanish merchants imported it 


to their country, trans-shipped it to 
Mexico, and from there it found its way 
by oxcart and pack mule to distant New 
Mexico and the Navaho. These clever 
people raveled ic down to its individual 
threads and retwisted them two or three 
cogether to make a strand of weft fabric 
of proper weight for harmonious combi 
nation with the coarser strands of their 
own spinning. Blankets in which this rare 
and costly material was used are known 
as bayetas, and collectors pay handsomely 
today The 
illustrations show several bayetas now in 


The 


best of them are almost as fine and tight 


for them accompanying 


museum and private collections 


as heavy canvas, and they will shed water 
like a raincoat. 

Blue ranked next to red in those early 
years of the last century when Navaho 
This, 


too, the Spanish traders supplied in the 


weaving was in its greatest glory 


form of lump indigo from Mexico, and 


indigo blue is another distinguishing 


mark of the best in Navaho blankets 
Almost invariably the finest bayetas are 
bayeta red, indigo blue, 


and natural white 


of three colors 


Orher colors were entirely native to the 
country. A beautiful sunny yellow was 
achieved by boiling the flowering heads 


of a common plant, the rabbit brush 


Bigelovia graveolens with a lump ol 
alum as a mordant or fixer to make the 
color fast. The addition of fresh leaves 
and twigs of the same plant imparted a 
greenish tone to this dye and added a new 
color to the native dyer’s stock. The roots 
of the canaigre or wild rhubarb (Rumex 


hymenosepalus), rich in tannin, yielded a 


brownish extract which gave a rich 
orange tone to white wool without 
requiring any mordant. Black was ob 


tained by a rather complicated process of 
roasting yellow ocher and pinion (pine 
gum in a pan over the open fire and boiling 
this mixture with leaves of the aromatic 
sumac (Rhus aromatica) There was also 
a native red of which the rootback of che 
mountain mahogany plant (Cercocarpus 
parvifolius) was the color ingredient, 
but its tone was pale and unsatisfying 
against the vivid red of bayeta, and it 
was little used in the finer blankets 

A careful study of old dated blankets 
in museums throughout the United States 
has proved that the Navaho followed 
styles much as we do. Their style changes 
were expressed, however, in different pat 
tern types rather than in a modification of 
The 


earliest specimens of known date are from 


the traditional garments very 


about 1804. In them plain stripes are 
almost invariable. Not many years later 
little 


blocks were used in rising and falling lines 


a change crept in; checkerboard 


running crosswise of the blanket and 


forming terraces. Most of the fine bayetas 
show this pattern, which had a great 
vogue until about the time of our Civil 


War 


made a triangle or diamond figure of the 


Then a modification began which 


Ac first this diamond style 


back 


square block 


was used in horizontal meanders 
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TRADING STORE SCENES: MEN BUYING GROCERIES 
THE WEAVER SELLING HER RUG TO THE TRADER 
Courtesy of Mr. Philip Johnat 
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SHOULDER BLANKET OF A TYPE KNOWN AS THE PONCHO SERAPE, 


THE CENTER THROUGH WHICH THE HEAD IS THRUST. 
AND WHITE 


and forth across the width of the blanket 
Later both terraced and diamond patterns 
The 


coming of American civilization among 


rose vertically, running lengthwise 


the Navaho swept away these traditional 
patterns and introduced the variety we 
All chis 


is natural enough; formerly they wove 


find in their weaving today 


blankets to please themselves, now they 
weave rugs to please us 

Ic was the American government which 
established the 
business. Briefly, the story is this 
the Mexican War of 


Navaho in the rug 
When 
1848 gave the 
United States possession of New Mexico 
and the Navaho country, the unruly 
tribe had to be given a sound lesson in 
behavior before it would settle down and 
be a peaceable neighbor to che other 
Kit 


people roundabout Carson, the 


FROM THE OPENING IN 
BAYETA RED, INDIGO BLUE 
Southwest Museum 


COLORS 


famous scout, carried out this disagreeable 
cask with a small army of troops while the 
Civil War was raging. The whole tribe 
was marched off to a military reservation 
in southern New Mexico and kept there 
until 1868, when it was allowed to go 
back co its old territory in northwestern 
New Mexico and adjacent Arizona. For 
ten years the American government 
provided rations, livestock, and clothing 
This ready-made clothing really made the 
Navaho blanket a rug, with the help of 
American traders who settled among the 


When clothes were to be had 


for the asking, ic was natural chac che 


Navaho. 


looms should be neglected. But Ameri 
cans were getting interested in Navaho 
blankets found 


profitably be sold in the east, not as 


Traders they could 


(Continued on page ix) 
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Circular Designs in Indian A\rt 


Freperic H. 


CURATOR OF 
DENVER, 


AM often asked to set forth the main, 

underlying principles of Indian arr, 
those principles which may be found 
exemplified to a greater or lesser extent 
in every specimen of good Indian art 
There is only one answer to this question, 
that Indian art, like all che other art in the 
world, of either aboriginal or civilized 
peoples, is based on the three great 
foundation stones of rhythm, balance, 
and harmony. Good art, and the princi 
ples on which it rests, are above nation- 
ality or geography 
good training and much experience looks 
for the same qualities in any art object, 
whatever its origin 

Indian art is no different from any 
other art as far as its absolutely basic 
principles are concerned 
all arts, 


Yet it has, as do 


certain characteristics which 


somewhat mark it off from the art of 


other peoples, but which are also to a 
considerable extent shared by them. And 
then, finally, ic has certain other charac 
teristics which belong to it alone. To use 
an architectural figure of speech, the quali- 
ties of rhythm, balance, and harmony 
form the build- 
ings have; those qualities in the second 
group correspond to the steel framework, 
found, with individual variations, in any 
modern building; and lastly, the char 


foundation which ll 


acteristics in the third group equal the 


INDIAN ART, 


That is, a critic of 


DouGLAS 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 


COLORADO 


outer details of the 


which it alone has 


building, details 


In this article | propose to discuss one 
of the characteristics in the second group, 
and co illustrate it with details taken from 
the third. This 
ability to place designs in a given space 
in a skillful, artistic, and generally satis 


characteristic is the 


factory manner. It is is crue 
peculiar co the Indian artist, but the 
The 


subject is a big one, too big for a single 


not, it 
forms which it takes are his alone 


article, so | have chosen one type of space 


for discussion—the circle. To illustrate, | 
have selected eighteen types of Indian 
design placed within circles, representing 
the art of Indian tribes from Alaska to 
Arizona, and from California to Georgia 
| have picked these widely scattered 
examples in order to show clearly che 
falsity of the common notion that all 
Indian designs look alike, whatever cheir 
origin. This common misconception is 
usually due to our inability to really see 
can be 
easily overcome by having the differences 


pointed out. 


things discriminatingly, and 
It must be understood chat 
the illustrations only show one individual 
design of each type, and that within each 
group there are hundreds of variants of 
several main types. The immensely rich 
variety of Indian art is an embarrassment 


to its students and commentators, be 
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cause literally thousands of designs must 
be examined and discussed before a really 
complete picture can be formed. Hence, a 
short article like chis, with its illustrations, 
can be only a tiny ray of light, perhaps 
capable of showing the paths the student 
should follow 
The illustrations are caken from the 
hle of master drawings of Indian designs 
being made by the Denver Art Museum 
The circle is one of the most pleasing 
shapes known to mankind, probably 
because of its simplicity and grace. Yet 
this simplicity is a trap for the unwary 
or hasty designer. Ic is elusive and un 
substantial, offering no bases or corners on 
which designs can be solidly placed. It 
has no end and no beginning, and can 
filled by 


dowed by nature or training Ww ith a high 


only he satisfactorily one en 
degree of artistic feeling 

Let us turn now to a consideration of 
some of the ways which Indian artists 
have found useful in dealing with chis 
problem. Before considering the various 
types separately, ic might be well co state 
that technique has a great bearing on 
design. That is, a pottery painter can 
execute patterns impossible for a basket 
maker, while a quill or bead worker may 
produce results beyond the powers of the 
In presenting these types, | 


first (wo 


have considered this fact and have 
grouped the illustrations by techniques 
Basketry will be created first, as an older 
influenced its 


art which has greatly 


younger sister, pottery Probably che 
most important effect of technique on 
basketry design is its making impossible, 
or nearly so, the execution of diagonal 
lines, either straight or curving, which are 


perfectly even. Such lines must move in a 


series ol Steps The terraced effect due tO 
these steps is very common on basketry 
and forms the basis of many designs 

Alaska we 


In southeastern find the 


women of the Tlinkit tribe making flat 
The 


basket designs of this tribe are of a 


round mats in twined basketry 


severely geometric nature, in contrast to 
semi-realistic style of 
This basketry is one 


the curvilinear, 
their sculptor’s art 
of the few really colorful types made by 
Indians, the soft brilliance of the dyed 
grasses contrasting beautifully with che 
back 


In the example shown, Fig. a 


rich brown of the spruce root 
ground 
Place I, che artist has well used chis color 
to aid her in solving her problem and has 
worked out a finely balanced color scheme 
of red, green, purple, and cream. There 
is also a careful weighing against each 
other of the animated figure around the 
center and the static masses on the rim 
By a skillful handling of diverse colors 
and design elements, she has created a 
pattern of classic strength, solid yet not 
dead 

The next design, Fig. s, Place I, is 
taken from a flac gambling tray of che 
Klamath Indians of southwestern Oregon 
This 


where the tule reed grows in such great 


tribe lives in a marshy country 


quantities that it has affected che life of 
the tribe to a very great extent. Its soft 
brown strands form the raw material for 
the cribe’s basketry. This treatment ot 
the circle is in sharp contrast with that of 
background 


the Tlinkir, for here the 


becomes an important factor, and a 
purely dynamic figure replaces the ele 


Tlinkit 


dynamic and static qualities are weighed 


ments in the plan in which 


against each other. The whirling groups 
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PLATE |. 





(a) TLINKIT MAT (p) KI AMATH GAMBLING TRAY \C) POMO BASKET 
\D) YOCUTS BASKET \E) PIMA BASKET \F) APACHE BASKET 
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of triangles, so carefully spotted on the 
background, give this design a character 
of easy, sweeping grace, the center circles 
serving to hold the plan together 

The chird type of circular design treat 
ment is from the Pomo Indians, who live 
The 
tribe is famed for its basketry, which, in 
its finest examples, excells that of any 


somewhat north of San Francisco 


other group, both in variety of tech 
niques and design styles, and in perfection 
of execution From this wealth of 
material, | have chosen an example of 
circular design which shows what can be 
done with static horizontals, slightly 
animated with dynamic ornamentation, 
Fig. c, Place |. The 


planned phase of this design lies in the 


most carefully 
determining of the weights of the circles 
and their placing in relation to each other 
Variety is achieved by using a different 
The 


right angles of the second inner ring serve 


shape for the elements of each circle 


as an effective bar to too great motion on 
the part of the large third ring 

Example four, Fig. p, Plate I, is from 
the Yokuts Indians of the southern San 
Joaquin valley of interior California. This 
type of basketry, often called Tulare, is 
made by a number of other neighboring 
tribes reaching south and east as far as 
Arizona. The basketry is in the coiled 
technique, while the first three examples 
in this series have all been of the cwined 
variety. This technique strongly indi 
cates the use of concentric circles, which 
correspond to the horizontal lines on non 
circular organizations. Such lines give an 
air of quiet solidity to a composition. In 
basketry of this type, decorative bands 
circles reach their 


based on concentric 


fullesc development. Little ornament is 


used to break the severity of the bands, 
and what is used is of a most restrained 
character. So that the placing of the 
bands and their relative sizes are the only 
means of achieving a successful pattern 
The example shown is a good character 
istic one, though the center space is 
perhaps over-large 

The designs shown in Figures & and r, 
Plate I, are from the basketry of two 
adjoining tribes of southern Arizona, the 
Pima and the western Apache. Both of 
black and white 


basketry, both weave large shallow bowls 


these groups make 
and both use angular geometric elements 
for their pattern making. These super 
ficial resemblances lead many people to 
think that the two basket types look 
alike, bute a study of che illustrations 
should be sufficient proof of their funda 
mental differences. It is true that some 
times one type will show a design taken 
from the other, but in these rare cases, an 
examination of the technique will serve 
to give the crue tribal identity. The Pima 
uses a broad, flac coil, and the Apache a 
small, round one 

Figure £, Plate 1, shows an excellent 
example of that brilliant style of abstract 
design which makes these who really 
know it call ic one of the finest in the 
world. The dynamic meander or fret 
constantly drives ahead, but its motion is 
always under the steady control of the 
The hard edge of this 


center is carefully softened by the little 


black center mass 


spurs, which are in turn balanced by other 
spurs on the rim. Black and white form 
equal parts of the pattern, not in dull, 
even divisions, but with subtle weighings 
of mass against distance, angle against 


curve (Continued on page 418 
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THE rOM-TOM AND CHAN' STIR rit INDIAN DANCE I< 


PRIM!ITIVE RHYTHM AND MOTION ETCHING BY GENE Fk 
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T. HARMON PARKHUR‘* 


A NAVAHO GIRI 
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T. HARMON PARK 


WOMEN DANCERS OF THE BUFFALO DANCERS AT SANTA CLARA PUEBLO 


























A DECORATIVE SYMBOLIC PAINTING BY MQOTZKA HOPI INDIAN ABE 
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THE PA MUIA DANCE OR HOPI FAREWELL DANCE GIVEN IN SPRING TO PURIFY THE VILLAGE 
OF EVIL SPIRITS AND SICKNESS AND AS A PRAYER TO THE GREAT RAIN GODS OF THE DIFFERENT 
MOUNTAINS FROM A PAINTING BY MOOTZKA, HOPI ARTIST IN SANTA Ft NEW MEXICO 


Photogr f by M Photo Service, Santa Fe 
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PUEBLO INDIAN POTTERY TYPES FROM ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO PUEBLOS SHOWING 


EXAMPLES FROM HOPI ACOMA, ZIA, SAN ILDEFONSO, ZUNI, AND SANTA DOMINGO 


PUEBLOS 
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OOTZKA, whose work is shown 

on the two preceding pages, is a 
young artist whose work has received 
well deserved recognition because of its 
excellent recording of Indian customs and 
its artistic qualities 

Mootzka was born in Oraibi, the 
farthest west of the Hopi villages in 
Arizona. The Hopi people do not object, 
as do the Rio Grande pueblos, to the 
recording of their ceremonials and dances 
For this reason perhaps one of the first 
Indian artists to attract attention was 
Fred Kabotie, a Hopi artist, whose work 
is much collected in Europe as well as in 
chis country. 

The work of Mootzka is well drawn 
and his groups are beautifully composed, 
the coloring brilliant and not too greatly 
modeled. The sculptured wooden figures 
known as Kachinas, used so generally by 
the Hopi, lends an influence to the work 
of the Hopi artists, differing from the 
Hac tonal qualities of the work of the 
Rio Grande artists. Mootzka attended 
the Government school for Indians in 
Albuquerque for two or three years 
This, however, was before there was any 
arts and crafts taught in the school 
\fter recurning home Mootzka lived and 
painted in Oraibi up until a short while 
ago. He paints by himself and says that 
he has always known how to draw and 
paint This is a statement that can 








Mootzka, the Hopi Artist, Painter of 
Indian Tribal Ceremonies 


Pepro | 


LrmMos 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 





MOOTZKA THE HOPI ARTIST 


usually be applied to any Indian as cheir 
art is part of their life, and comes to 
them as early as knowing how to run or 
hunt. Moortzka has been sponsored and 
assisted by Frank Patania of Santa Fe and 
the young artist’s work is now being 
considered among the finest of the Indian 
artists 
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Circular Designs in Indian Art 
(Continued 


from pdge 


See next how the wild Apache treats 
Place | 


The 


the problem, Fig. 1 Here dy 


namics reign supreme parallel 
masses of zigzags fairly hurl themselves 
from the sunburst center toward the hard 
encircling edge, producing an extremely 
animated effect. Here is the bursting 


exuberance of a young race, the con 


trolled contrasting with vibrant strength 
And 
The 


size of the blank masses of background is 


of those old, old people, the Pima 


yet the design is carefully planned 


sufficiently large to balance the narrow 
exciting zigzags, while the apparently 
haphazard placing of the little men and 
dogs serves to relieve the tension between 
the static whites and the dynamic blacks 
The groups of narrow parallels on the 
rim are apparently placed to check the 
whirling of the zigzags 

Concluding the basket group come two 
different types of design from the Hopi, an 


ancient town-dwelling race of northern 


Arizona. In these baskets we find color 
entering as a factor once more, being 
used more than in any other type of 


Indian basketry. The fact that the Hopi 
nation is an amalgamation of several 


once scattered groups is well shown by 


the existence of these two kinds of 
baskets. For while they now are both 
made by the one tribe, they have for 


centuries differed entirely in technique 


design, style, and place ol local origin 


The wicker basket, Figure a, Plate Il, is a 


study in opposed dynamics, with sets of 


sharp whirling thrusting hard 


points 
against each other, their struggle made 
clearly evident by the sharply contrasting 
vellow Here 


blue, and 


¢ olors 


green, 





background is not a factor, a variety of 
design not noted before in this series. As 
in several other cases, a steadying influ 
ence is given by the center circle and the 
rim lines of white bars 

The basket from which che design in 
Fig. p, Plate Il, is taken has large coarse 
coils which largely control the pattern 
This basket introduces a new method of 
dealing with che circle, the use of one 
large life form to fill the space from rim to 
rim. The parts of the conventionalized 
eagle are spread out so as to achieve an 
asymmetrically balanced organization 
Dark masses, tending to heaviness, are 


carefully lightened by white dots, while 


the yellow feet and beak brighten che 
whole. The relation between background 
and design is well understood and 


handled 

We now come to the circular designs on 
pottery. These designs are painted and as 
such, exhibic characteristics not seen in 
basketry. The most important of these 
is the smoothly flowing curve moving in 


But 


suitable tor 


any direction the tradition of 


designs basketry was so 


strong among prehistoric people of the 


Southwest that for centuries after they 


had abandoned basketry for pottery, the 
influence of basketry still made itself fele 
in art. Ie is everywhere evident in the 
interlocking angular geometric designs 
which appear on many kinds of pottery 

Fig. c, Plate II, is from a pottery bow] 
trom Mesa Verde, seven or eight hundred 
years old. The maker of this bowl at 
tacked the problem by balancing a heavy 
border band against a large empty center 


} 


The checker oucer border, a very cnar 


acteristic feature of this ware, is an 


especially telling means of achieving the 
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sought for balance. The heaviness of the 
black masses is very tastefully lightened 
by the little bordering spurs 

In direct contrast is the bowl from 
Kayenta, in northern Arizona, Fig. p, 
this all-over 


Place Il, for in case an 


pattern of rugged simplicity is used 
instead of the heavy border and empty 
center. Despite the seemingly static 
quality of the design, careful examination 
will disclose two opposed circular mo 
tions which the 


give animation to 


organization. One thrust is given by the 
long arms of the quartering elements 
while the other comes from the points 
within these quarters. This particular 
design is executed in red 

Of all the Indian artists of the pre 
historic Southwest, none excelled those 
people we call today Mimbres, inhabi 
New 


seven or eight centuries ago 


tants of southwestern Mexico 
From the 
hands and brushes of this people there 
have come to us some of the most 
amazing and superb designs for circular 
spaces that the world has ever seen. There 
is considerable evidence that at least the 
start of this school came from one real 
genius, or perhaps several such. Fig. 1 
Place Il, Il, and 


Place Ill, are examples illustrating three 


of the many types of design which come 


Fig. pr, Plate Fig. a, 


from this area 
Fig. e, Place Il, shows the treatment of 


circular spaces with angular geometric 


figures. Elsewhere in the Southwest such 


figures are usually symmetrical, but rhe 


Mimbres artists delighted in the more 


lithcule problem of asymmetric units 


In our example we see balancing of an 
outer band and an empty inner space. The 


main figure in the band is a heavy organ 


ization of three triangles of different 
sizes and shapes, cunningly arranged one 
against the other. As a background there 
is some of that astonishing fine line work 
in which the Mimbres artists excelled 
Ic serves to kill the weight of the black 
designs sufficiently to prevent their over 
powering the force of the empty center 
As an additional safeguard, a thin line has 
been drawn near the edge of the center 
Ics part in the whole design is important 

Fig. r, Plate Il, presents another way 
of handling the outer-band empty-center 
plan. A softly flowing curved design of 
great beauty and simplicity ripples around 


Its framing bands of light 


black 


blank center, seem to me to be in perfect 


the C ircle 


circles, the main band, and the 


proportion. The choice of a five-fold 
rather than a four-fold design is especially 
happy, as it escapes the too static quality 


Motion 


this plan and the five-fold 


of a quartered design is the 
essence ol 
The narrow 


repeat insures ics presence 


white border is another effective touch 
Fig. a, Place III, illustrates the type of 
design for which Mimbres bowls are best 


known, that which uses living creatures 


as_ subjects We have already seen 
numerous abstract organizations, and 
one conventionalized life form, Fig. ps 


Place Il, but here we see a realistic grass 


hopper The draw ing indi ates a keen and 


accurate study of the insect. The use of 


this single figure, without subsidiary 
decoration, is still another manner of 
hlling che circular space. The problem is 
to arrange the body parts, with cheir 
varying lengths and weights, so that chey 


| ] 
balance each other asymmetrically, and 


at the same time so to place the whole 


that che 


in the CITC le 


insect Sections Ol 
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PLATE II 





A HOPI WICKER BASKET B HOPI BASKET C POTTERY BOWL FROM MESA 
VERDI dD KAYENTA BOWI E MIMBRES BOWI t MIMBRES BOWI 
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background also balance each other. It 
eems to me that the first end has been 
uccained, but chat for the perfect render 
ing of the second, the figure should be 
moved slightly co the left 

Fig. sp, Place Ill, is from the Chaco 
Canyon area of northwestern New Mexi 
co, where Pueblo Bonito, greatest of 
Pueblo ruins, still raises its battered but 
impressive walls. This design introduces 
in entirely new manner of treating the 
In the designs so far examined, we 


hav e had positive designs standing out 


1 
ircle 


igainst negative backgrounds. But in 


this case, the background is so handled 


that it becomes the positive and the 


design the negative [he large size of 


the elements forming this negative 


pattern is also something different. Space 


and tone proportion are very well 
handled, the narrower and more evident 
white bands being well taken care of by 
the wider but duller hatched areas 

My last two pottery examples are 
modern Pueblo 


taken from the art of 


workers In the between 


1.D 


have come over Pueblo pottery design 


centuries 


13 and today, many changes 


Probably the most important is the trend 
from angular, geometric abstractions to 
curvilinear 


been 


and 


1 
trend nas 


realistic 
This 


more or less 


organizations 
especially strong since 17 

Fig. c, Place Ill, is a rosette, perhaps a 
conventionalized squash blossom, from a 
Zuni water jar. The pottery design of this 
pueblo is in a very crystalized state, a few 


rigidly frorm 
few 


elements of rather fixed 


peing used Over and Over again ina 


’ 1 
ombinations One of these few ele 


} 


ments is the rosette. This handling of the 


] 
circular 


space problem presents a device 


not seen before in this brief survey. To 
balance the elaboration of the center, a 
row of scallops has been placed around 
the edge. It is a solution involving che 
balancing of light complex detail by 
heavy simplicity. Color also figures in 


the composition, for the area shown 


here in hatching is dark red in che 
original 

Fig. p, Plate Ill, is a fine example of 
the art of the modern Hopi potter. This 
style of design has an interesting history 
It was invented and perfected about 
A.D. 14 


In 1895, this ancient pottery was 


only to die out and be for 
gotten 
excavated by the late Dr. Fewkes and the 
style was revived by Tewa Indians living 
among the Hopi. So today Hopi pottery 
design is a long dead art come co life 
through the efforts of an alien though 
closely connected race. This design style 
is very largely based on conventionaliza 
tions of birds or parts of birds. Asym 
metry is very common and curves pre 
dominate, at least in the major outlines of 
each design. The patterns are in color, 
In our 


This 


design is closely allied in its type of solu 


black and red on orange-cream 


illustration hatching represents red 


tion with that seen in the Mimbres grass 
a, Place Ill 


realism 


hopper Fig But here con 


~ 


vention replaces It is especially a 


study of asymmetric members thrown 


off from a central mass without che loss of 


balance 


My next example of circular design 


Fig Place Ill, is caken from the porcu 
pine quill embroidery of the northern 
Plains Indians. This embroidery has a 


peculiar interest because it appears to be 


the one craft which is done by the 


1 ” 1 
Indians only Their other techniques are 
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When 


found by the whites and until perhaps fifty 


duplicated elsewhere in the world 


years ago, the Plains Indians made many 
quilled rosettes of this type. All are 
based on the same plan, that of arranging 
various colored sections of concentric 
circles in symmetrically balanced organi 
zations. In this case,as in many others of 
the type, the design is given contrast 
by the strong x-shaped figure cutting 
across the concentric circles 

Fig. r, Place III, che last of this series, is 
a carved shell ornament, of the gorget 
type, from the 


prehistoric people of 








TAOS PUEBLO AN ETCHING BY GENE 





Georgia. These carved shells are a quite 
common feature, especially in the South, of 
the culcure of those tribes whom we now 
rather loosely call Mound-builders. They 
almost always represent living creatures 
Birds, spiders, and rattlesnakes are com 
mon. This attack on the circle decoration 
problem is based on the contrast between 
the delicate 


the two heavy circles and 


angularities of the spider's body. Being 
a carved piece, it is fitting that the design 
should have a massive sculptural qual 
ity. The heaviness is slightly relieved by 


the cail dors and the eves 
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Indian Children Carry Forward Old Traditions 
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perore commercial paintS were intro 


Most of the 


been experimenting 


luced in America South 


west schools have 


with earth colors during the 


and are noWw using tnem 


past year 
almost exclu 
[he children 


ively dig clays and gather 


.] >d sand 2 meanest acl rc} he 
o1oread Sanastones, pound and wasn the 


tempera Dy grinding it and 


[hey use the colors on paper 


mixing it 


r on dry plaster and on whitened adobe 


| 


walls mainly, but a few students at the 


Santa Fe school have been trying true 


rresco I ney prepare pilaster of native sand 


, ba ' 
| lime and paint iC while wet with 


€ urth colors 1n order that the result will be 


1 Tl 
permanent when dry [The colors—iron 


1 


xide reds, browns, purples and yellows 
* 


copper greens and blues—are soft and 
oa AS i 
harmonious, ideal for murals because 


they “stay on the wall [They are 
' ' 1 j ’ 
particularly adapted to the Indian's style 


of working which is flat and decorative 


without roundness and perspective 


! } ' 1 1 ' ' 
If che Indian schools, through cheir art 
] | - : . rn 
sses, Should impose academic principles 
ees 
ind technique of painting and design 


, : , 
pon tne students they would de engaging 


; , . ‘ 

In the Ggestruction tf one of the worid 
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Unit of Work on the Choctaw Indians 
of Mississippi 


ettiemer 


interestin 
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KETCH TRIP OF CHOCTAW 


they build a mound and put inside of it all 


the bones. The people all agreed to this 
By the time they had finished covering all 


| 


the bones, a mound thirty feet high was 


built. Today this mound still stands and 


called ‘“Nanih Waiya 


present Choctaw race 


Mother of the 


Today the Choctaw is as picturesque 


he was in the early days. The style of 


lress is the same from the baby to the 


grandfather or grandmother 


The dresses are made with very full 


Kirts, with from two ¢t four rules on 
; , , 
he bottom i hey are all the same length 


Wavs worn 


A  noct \ ever I[¢ lressed uniess 
1« nas a handker 1€! tied around his 
ech Chi the ne for men and 
VO en | cy Vear their nalir 1a iong 
braid, caught up high in the back of the 
| . ] | | 1 1 

nead Across tne top i the nead 1s 1 long 





CHILDREN TO SUGAR ANE 41 
beaded comb, with bangs hanging be 
neath this [The Choctaw loves beads 
and ribbons and wears many of them 


Their clothes are made of cotton ma 


| | | 
terials and are in Drighnt coiors 


— ' { j ! 
The men wear bDrignt <¢ rea snuirts 
| ] | | } } sALerchioc 
pDutconed in tne Dack ana a nanakercnic 
Y ' | ' 
around the neck i ey wear many dea 


middie and mobs it acros 1! rene 
tO makeé it MOK ILKE ing ese 


use no feathers in their are 


[he Ch rau havet eir 


ind game TI game tney IKE 
| T 
cneir 1 f i ne ne 
a | 
le 
' . 
end 1S a ¢ ¢ € 
pout che CICK 
, ' 
eacn plaver cneé ¢ l 
| - | j . _ 7 
tnree feet iong, al i me ¢ | l Va 


| ] | | 
shaped cup, the p of one stick bein 
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cowhide around the handle. The back of ult CWO Or three feet up off the grou 
che cup 1s laced with cowhide also Ic is held up by bricks or stones placed on 
[he Choctaw makes very beautifu each corner. It is heated by a large fre 


| - -_= . > . ] } - } | | ] } } 
baskets [hey are made of cane whicl place. The climate is warm enough that 


grows near the Pearl River. He doe ICTIE the \hoctaw can live out of 


bead work t the year [he yuse serves him 
| e Choctaw nake ing ice ¢ ce eat, al 1 keep ry i 

raising cotton and he raises enough food it rair 

in his garden to feed him for the year. I: Nort mu was done for the ¢ 

his garden can be found okra. butter Inti 918, when the Government | 
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ON THE POLLOWING PAGE EDITH M. CULTER TELLS HOW TO MAKE THESE INDIAN 
THAT 






BOWLS CAN BE USED SO SUCCESSFULLY AS CLASSROOM DECORATION 
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Indian Bowls for Cactus Gardens 
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The “Plains Indian. and His Costume 


Designed and Made by Children of the First ' 


Quincy, Illinois 


Using odd m«é 
Vere required tO 


ae ie a See 
which displayed 
on the part of chi 


Procepure: To 


give eacn 





n inches 


lL ATHERINI 


October sug 


rn ) 
Lil 4 


‘lightful project [he 


sstume,’’ as the 


dren of the First Grade 


\dams School, Quin 
~ 


! 
WeeKS 
project 


creative abiliry 


dren aged six years 


' 


| j f 
make the head or the 


} 


pupil a piece of brown 


‘ 
| 
it 


ng, fourteen 
him to hold this paper 


rs in right hand. Start 
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\ R 
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e! I 
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FIRST GRADE CHILDREN OF THE ADMA CHOOI YUINCY, ILLINOIS, MADE THESE PAPER 


4 
XOLLS SH VIN HE rUMES OF HE PLAINS N ANS CATHERINE V RYAN EACHER 
| 17 1 
xoTCOM OF Skirt Lise a piece of paper Use black tissue paper cut in strips for 
cwenty inches wide and two yards long hair, wind with cord, then fasten to head 
Mal Lociant chen fringe { chaussl These Indian : we » Gere feo 1] 
lk€ lesign inge Tr naw nese naians are woul lve eet Cal 
1 ] 1 4 
Faste t tener: vhen finished 
t 
CHILDREN ENERALLY HATE 1 BE Lt \ HE CARE THEN SHOt BE 
" yY MOR HOULD B yn ANTLY EMPLOYED 
' 





Navaho Rugs Were Blankets 


Continued from page 396 

othing of course, but for use as rugs. So 
he ancient garments of the tribe grew heavier 
ind larger as the demand for native American 
rugs increased, and in the rugs of today one can 
fren see more than a hint of the size and pro 
portion, sometimes of the pattern and coloring, 
f the old-time shoulder blanket which is the 

ancestor of the type 
With the rug era came many changes 
Native dyes were neglected for the simple little 
envelope of dye powder sold by the trader, 
which had only to be thrown into boiling 
water (envelope and all) to make a whole 
bucketful of vivid colorant. The colors were 
ot so harmonious or pleasing as the old, but 
the trader didn’t seem to mind, so why should 


Traders 


wanted borders on the patterns, like American 


the weaver? Patterns changed, too 
rugs. They showed the weavers pictures of 
rugs, drew designs for them,to give them new 


ideas 


That is why, today, you are likely to see 
anything known to weaving in Navaho rugs, 
from the plain stripe to the six-pointed star 
You will not see much of the fussy curved 
design so common in Oriental rugs, however; 
the Navaho weaver manages to keep the flavor 
of the older art by adhering to straight lines 
and bold figures neatly balanced. 

Of late years a demand has grown for a rug 
more nearly akin to the blanket of a century 
ago, and especially for the softly blended col 
orings and simple patterns characteristic of the 
native-dyed blankets. So today certain traders 
are encouraging their best weavers to take the 
trouble to gather the plant materials in proper 
season and patiently make the old native dyes; 
to spin finely and weave with care and restraint 
in pattern building, as their grandmothers did 
Thanks to them and to various individuals, 
institutions and societies who have backed and 
encouraged their patient efforts, some of the 
vanished glory of Navaho weaving is coming 
to life again. “‘It won’'r last; juste a fad; you 


can’t turn back the clock like chat,’ some 


critics say. But the clock isn’t being turned 
back, it is merely being wound for a fresh start, 
with the stimulus of a growing appreciation 


f fine handicraft and native American art. 
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Visit NEW LANDS 
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Enjoy NEW PLEASURES 
on these delightful Circle Tours by 
Panama Pacific to CALIFORNIA! 


9,000 miles of thrilling travel, by sea via Panama 

Pacific around America, visiting foreign lands en route, 

and by air or rail across America, seeing as many of 

her breath-taking wonders as you wish. Thre« 
or three months! 

Sail from New York or California on 
liners Virginia, California or Pennsylvania, largest in 
intercoastal service. Revel in their 
luxuries—all outside cabins, extensive decks, unsur 
passed cuisine. The on/y ships in the service with two 
built-in deck swimming pools and air-conditioned 
dining salons! 


WCCKS 
33,000-ton 


comforts and 


Visit glamorous Havana. See the spectacular Panama 
Canal in daylight, with hours ashore in 
Balboa and ancient Panama. Call at San Diego (west- 
bound only) and visit historic Mexico, a short distance 
south. On to Los Angeles and Hollywood and finally 
—cosmopolitan San Francisco! Then, a glorious trip by 
air or rail across America and back home. 


modern 


Your choice of routes. Fares cover transportation 
from your home town and back again, all meals aboard 
steamer and shore excursions. Stopovers permitted at 
all ports. New reduced First Class steamer fare of 
$185 makes this the most sensational travel offering 


in years! Tourist Cabin from $120. 25% off for round 
trips by sea. Apply to your travel agent, or write 
Dept. N, at the address below for full particulars 


and itineraries. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Associated with Americ 


Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific and United States Lines ( ses 


an Merchant, Baltimore Mail and United States 


563 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Other offices in all principal cities 
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JOIN THE 


ART PILGRIMAGE 


in connection with the 


INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS 
AT BRUSSELS 


with 
Lorado Taft H.H. Powers Elisworth Woodward 


E. M. Upjohn H. M. Willard James Chillman 
and others 
* 
$ AND UP 
INCLUSIVE PRICE 
. 


Other Tours Visiting England 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Russia 
° 


Certificates given for College and 
School Board Credit 


Deferred Payments if Desired 


Write for information 


Bureau of University Travel 
25 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 











All Expense 
EUROPE $995: *' seND 
For FOLDER 


Most Outstanding Travel Values 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL CO. 


Metropolitan Building, Boston, Mass. 
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PAINT WITH 


HENRY B. SNELL 


June 29 IN COLORFUL OLD Sept. 6 


RAGUSA 


ADDRESS: SNELL PAINTING CLASS 
c/o M.C,. BOYD, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 

















CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 21... AUGUST 2 
BASIC AND ADVANCED CLASSES IN 
PICTORIAL STRUCTURE INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN, DRAWING, LANDSCAPE PAINT 
ING AND METHODS IN TEACHING ART 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS BOXA 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHENLEY PARK PITTSBURGH 
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The Giant Who Swallowed 
the Clouds 


/ ; , P 
” rom fp sat 
( Win lt Puge I 


For a careful study of fundamental Indian dan 
steps, with diagrams, consult ‘““Rhythm of the Red 
man’’ (Part 1) by Julia M. Buccr 


, , , : 
The singing: Those who dance do not sing rt 


1 ] 11..1 | 
Chiefs, standing cogether, keep parallel with 


ines of dancers Singing ill cn Cire with in im] 


SiVE hant like effect Repe at the syll ibles He 


1 ’ 1 
Ho-ye-ya-ya—on the minor interval f-d repeating 


the note d through che second measure When 
hgure of the dance changes, sing a slight variatio 
juickening che first cwo notes, a-g f-d, etc. Recurn et 
the f-d interval. This is also che way the chant of cl 
[win Warriors should be sung [he singers kee 
time with quiet jogging motions of che feet and hands 
When figure changes, raise hands high over head « 


first noces 


The Drumming should be vigorous, steady 
’ ; 
sounding. Begin slowly, one beat for each 
é ; ' 
through one figure. Quicken beat at chang I 


beac rhythm should be used throughour, unless ch 


dancers are experienced enough to make smoothly ct 
change co chree-beat rhychm. In Indian music th 
rhychm constantly varies in this way, at irregular 
intervals 

The Steps: The effect should be elastic, springing 
buoyant Men lift feec high, | 
step very firm on ball of foot. Women do nor tak 
active steps. Keep feet close to ground, almost 
shuffling Both men and women keep hands 
we ntle moton slighrly sidewise with in occasiona 
quick dow nw ard thrust 

The Figures: The dance begins with the men and 


' , 1 
women facing each o~mner in two iong rows Wel 


separated The leader of each division is in chi 
; , ; ; 

middle of the line, so that che signal he gives for 

change of figure may be easily observed by all. Thi 


signals are given by a special quick fluttering motiot 


ot che rattle C urried in the right hand First change 


The men reverse position W he re they st ind chen 


proceed forward; the women follow, coming up close 


behind. Then the men’s row spreads out, and goes 
' ee oe 
forward ac right angle; che women drop into the lin 
uleernating with the men [his continues round 
ipboutl che space s€verai times 

Chen the men curn obliquely, women reverse, m 
go in one direction, women in che other and rever: 

oe 8 : —_ ; 

again, which brings them back co original position 
facing each other 

[The men always keep heads high, bodies bent 
ae ; ' 
slightly forward [The women always erect, eves 
downcast 


T y | 
Costumes In Dance ] the costumes art 


simple, as it is a spontaneous dance. Sleeveless dark 


tunics with bright border and narrow belce may 


worn by che girls. They should be barefoor, or w 


long cotcon stockings Blouses ind coccon trouser 
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ending knees, keeping 
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straig 


Knot 


Tut 
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doe: 
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belt, moccasins, and very bright silk (handkerchief 
Some may come out of 
which they lay 


women’s dark 


headband for all the boys 
the village wearing their blankets 
forms The 
They 


shoulder, leaving left shoulder bare 


aside when the dance 


tunics are knee-length are tied over the right 
Wigs of long black hair can easily be made from 


lack worsted It is worn by che men hanging 
straight, bound by headband; or looped up in cight 
knot at back of neck, and wound with red yarn 

In Dance II Add 


ceremonial details, such as have been described in che 


Same foundat 10n costume€cs 


ostumes of Twin Great Warriors. For the men 


KICS painted bodies bells band of small sleighbells 


| 
on knees and moccasins and arm-bands 


Sprays of 
' 
evergreen fastened in bunches at hip (one side) and in 


arm-bands. All wear bright headbands. Both men 


ind women add many strings of beads bracelets 


ergreen. Barefoot. The men have a spray of ever 


green in left hand, rattle in right. The rattle should be 
round or gourd-shaped, with short handle; some small 
stones put in before handle is attached. Women carry 


evergreen in both hands 





Tut 
Hiler 
York 

Mr. Hiler’s book is 
point of view of the artist and craftsman. It 
lack 


ground, but chat is not the chief virtue, which 


Hilaire 
New 


PAINTING, by 


TECHNIQUE Of} 


Oxford University Press, 
Price, $3.75 
written from the 


does not a convincing chemical back 
is that, alchough containing some five hun 
dred ‘recipes’ for the proper making and 
conserving of pictures, it contrives to be as 
amusing and interesting in a general way as it 
is thorough and unconventional. The author 


has stated that his ambition was to write 
something like a good cookery book; in this 
he has certainly succeeded 

‘The author reviews all known methods 


of painting—oil, water color, tempera, 


encaustic, fresco, water glass, and distemper 
He offers unusual conclusions, such as that for 
oil pictures of a moderate size good paper or 
cardboard are better as foundations than wood 
panels or canvas, but that aluminum plate is 
the best of all.”’ 


Review by ‘Jan Gordon in ‘The Observer”’ 
: j 
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Wino p REISS 
Second Annual Art School 
in GLACIER PARK 


wa 


RATES VERY REASONABLE 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES FOR 
e ART TEACHERS e 


In addition to the famous collections in the 
Museum, an interesting series of temporary 
exhibitions will be shown during the summer. 
New courses especially planned for teachers 
and supervisors will be offered in Drawing and 
Painting, Design, Crafts, Teaching Principles 
and Technics, Interior Decoration, History of 
Art, Advertising, etc. 
For catalog, address Associate Dean, Dept. S. A 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
School of Fine and Industrial Art 


CHICAGO 


TATE Syener 
PENN S E SESSION 
July 1 to August 9 
Study Art this summer in the heart of 
the Alleghenies Undergraduate and 
graduate courses, including Drawing, 
Design, Art Crafts, Oil and Water Col 
or Painting, Art Education, embracing 
both Teaching and Supervision, Figure 
Sketching, Poster, and the History 

of Art 
Eleven instructors, including Leon I 
Winslow, Walter H Klar, Hobson 


Pittman, and Lee Townsend 


JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 2 





Sports, social activities 
board surprisingly low 
Address 


Director of Summer Sessions 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Tuition, room 
For Special Art Bulletin 











Summer Courses Start July 1st 


Drawing, Painting, Design, industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, Interior Decoration, 
Cartooning, School Art Methods, Commer- 
cial Art, Illustration. Special Two-week 
Methods Course for Teachers starts July 15th. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE SCHOOL OF COLOR 


AND 
EXPRESSIVE CONSTRUCTION 





Drav 
Mod 
Pa 


s 
‘ a 


Scientific Analysis of Color for the Artist 
Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 
Ins . Dr @ and Painting. Per 
A le fi ‘ : > ie 
the Bre 


Mass. 


Breckenridge Schoolof Art = «AST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
x TO Tre TD > 1680 BROADWAY 52d St.) NEW YORK 
MOORE INSTI I l T E of ART spceraa tenants Celebrated —pasuatss 
eachers acquire professional methods for ciass- 
room or perac nal needs. All phases of fash I 


ation and design for Trade Stage, 


e 
Text es, Interior Decoration, Color, § 
e 


. ron . Life Drawing, etc. Free Placement Bureau le 
INDUSTRY Dept. for our students’ work. Inc. under Regents 


Alertness credits given. Investigate before regis- 
gelsewhere. Send for Cat. S or Phone COl. 5-2077 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, PRESIDENT 


eS EAR CS I RRMARN ne sallliietetets oni Mmeseen — 
THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL sruoy na ee ts dee 


ér ust rat 


AE RED I ON Fa ETE 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN aS a OT 


er 
Ateliers fer Amer 
s. Research in Italy 


tu 





standing Fa ” ho 


OR _ 
PARIS Address os $. 2239 Broadway, — York 





Distinguished Faculty . Practical Courses 
Desier Interior oatias UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
. , SCHOOL OF PAINTING AT TAOS 


Jewelry, Pu rye Senge June 17 to July 27 

Design, and I $ ol Taos Artists Critic Teachers 
Fine and 1 Art INDIAN ART at SANTA FE 

July 29 to August 24 

Accredited Teacher Training Course For further information eddress 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree Registrar U.N. M. Albuquerque, N.M. 


a INTERIOR DECORATION 


Study at Home Your opportunity to en- 
, ter fascinating profession. Our Home Study 

»< 
90 t h y e a r \ (Course gives bn instruction and easy method 
for practical application. Color harmony, dra- 


Broad and Master Streets _ pertes, period and modernistic furniture and all 
undamentals. Faculty of leading N. Y. decora 


Philadelphia tors. Send at once for free booklet 
THE WN. Y. SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue + New York City 


Ren eR OSs iere,| | LOOMS—BASKETRY 


{ 














Foot treadle ar arp, Weaving 


10 cents for Handicraft Catalog des 
rials and Basketry Instruction Book 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
290 Main Street Cambridge, Mass. 


$1 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 














There are no better Summer Schools and Travel opportunities than are advertised on pages ix, 
xi, xii, of this March issue of SCHOOL ARTS. Plan now to make your summer memorable. 


x, 3 
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